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MAINE WOMEN WANT THE BALLOT. 


Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, president of 
the Maine Woman Suffrage Association, 
went up to the recent legislative hearing 
on woman suffrage in Augusta backed 
with letters from 1,800 taxpaying women 
in two hundred and thirty-seven cities 
and towns, all of whom thought they 
ought to have a voice in the expenditure 
of their taxes and in choosing the men 
who are to spend them. Two Massachu- 
setts women, Mrs. A. J. George and Mrs. 
I. V. Woodbury, went to Maine to set 
forth that a woman’s place was at home, 
and argued against woman suffrage before 
the legislative committee. They succeed- 
ed in getting about 500 Portland women 
to signa petition that the women who 
wanted to vote should not be allowed to 
do so; but, as usual, the women who 
asked for the ballot greatly outnumbered 
those who protested against it. This has 
invariably been the case, in every State 
where there have been petitions for and 
against suffrage. Most women are indif- 
ferent upon the question, but of those 
who take any lively interest in it either 
way, the large majority are in favor. A 
report of the hearing will be found in an- 
other column. | 


SAVING THE BABIES. 

South Australia, where women have 
had the ballot for some years, now stands 
in the front rank for its success in prevent- 
ing infant mortality. By its common 
sense methods, the death rate has been 
lowered to an unprecedented degree, even 
among the-class of babies where it is 
usually the highest. Miss C. A. Spence, 
of Kentish Town, writes: 

‘‘IInder our competent Inspectress, who 
understands her work, the death-rate for 
about 180 infants boarded out by their 
mothers—all illegitimate, all bottle-fed— 
was for the year June 1900 to June 1901, 
less than 8 per cent. We thought this a 
record, till for the following year, 1901— 
1902, it fell to 4.75. A cool summer had 
something to do with it, but the care of 
the foster-mothers must bave been very 
good.’’ | 

Miss Spence spoke in Sydney last May 
to the National Council of Women on 
South Australia’s Children’s Courts and 
its supervision of licensed foster-mothers, 
and in June she spoke on the same sub- 


jects at Melbourne to the National Coun- 
cil of Women and to the delegates of the 
Women’s Progressive League. Some 
good seems to have been done, for the 
Attorney-General «of New South Wales 
(where woman suffrage has just been 
granted) has brought in and carried a bill 
modelled very much on South Australian 
lines, and Victoria too is said to be pre- 
paring to ‘‘take the babies out of the 
hands of the police and appoint women 
inspectors.”’ 

While licenses and government inspec- 
tion are required for many less delicate 
and important kinds of business, it is 
strange that in most countries any sort of 
woman is supposed to be capable of car- 
ing for babies who are ‘boarded out.’’ 
By all means let us have competent wom. 
en inspectors. 


MRS. COULTER AND MR. SMOOT. 


Some unwise people are drawing an 
argument against equal rights for women 
from the fact that the only woman in the 
Utah Legislature voted for Mr. Smoot. 
Almost every male Republican in the Utah 
Legislature did thesame. If the fact that 
one woman voted for him proves that all 
women are unfit to vote, tho fact that a 
hundred or more men voted for him must 
prove a hundred times as strongly that all 
men are unfit to vote. The Democrats 
will try to deduce from it the moral that 
all Republicans are unfit to be trusted 
with political power, but neither Repub- 
licans nor other men who denounce the 
woman, will admit that the facts furnish 
any argument against suffrage for Repub- 
licans in general or for men in general. 
Sauce for the goose, with them, is never 
sauce forthe gander. Itisto be regretted 
that the Mormons chose to put forward 
an apostle for the senatorship, but as Mr. 
Smoot is not a polygamist, they acted 
within their rights.— Woman’s Journal. ~ 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


The next meeting of the Fortnightly. will 
be held in the parlors of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL on Tuesday, Feb. 10, at 3 P. M, 

Rev. T. J. Horner, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Melrose, will lecture. 
His subject will be, ‘‘The Jew as a Factor 
in Civilization.’’ Mr. Horner has deliv- 
ered this lecture twice in Melrose, where 
it was regarded as scholarly, instructive 
and just. He traces the history of the 
Jews from the tenth century, shows what 
the agencies have been that have given 
this remarkable people their present 
status and characteristics, and sketches 
their outlook for the future. Itis out of 
the common course of lectures, is very 
interesting, and should have a large hear- 
ing. 

The social hour will follow, and light 
refreshments will be served. A fee of 
15 cents will be expected of non-members, 

As 


MISS SLOCUM IN IDAHO. 

A former resident of New York State, 
Miss Jane M. Slocum, who is now at the 
bead of the girls’ department of the Idaho 
Industrial Institute, says in a private let- 
ter to a friend: 


‘‘At3 P. M. Miss Post and I got away, 
took Fanny Beckman and the phaeton, 
and started to cast our votes. Miss Hen- 
ion and Mrs. Marryatt went with Mr. 
Paddock immediately after dinner in the 
‘bus. The election was held in the school- 
house of our precinct, and was quieter 
than any church meeting. Registering 
had been very strict, and there were the 
blanket ballot and booths as in New 
York, 

‘IT think there was a very general turn- 
out of women, and it is said that there 
was never before so large a vote cast. 

‘‘As you say, women speak with much 
more assurance here than in the East... 
Some do not care to vote... but the 
power tells.”’ 


Mrs. Percy Widdrington sails for 
England to-day, after four well-filled 
months in America, She bears many 
good wishes away with her. 


Begin to pack your trunks for New Or- 
leans, ladies. Those who are .not dele- 
gates are the friends of delegates, and the 
reduced rates apply to all. 


Suffrage hearings took place almost 
simultaneously in Maine, Massachusetts, 
New York and Montana. Reports of those 
in New York and Maine are given this 
week. 


A prominent society woman and author 
of this city writes that she was converted 
to equal suffrage by the speeches of the 
remonstranuts at the hearing in Boston 
last week, 


Mrs. Marl L. McGee, who was ap- 
pointed some time ago from Park City, 
Utah, to the census bureau at Washing- 
ton, has been chosen to collect statistics 
on wealth, debt, and taxation in Utah, 
She is the first woman employee to be de- 
tailed for work of this character, which is 
regarded as the most important in the 
bureau. 


Miss Margaret Haley, of the Chicago 
Toachers’ Federation, has been elected a 
member of the legislative committee of 
the Federation of Labor in that city. She 
is the only woman on the committee. It 
was Miss Haley who, with Miss Catherine 
Goggin, led the successful effort to make 
the great corporations of Chicago cease 
dodging their lawful taxes. 


‘I’ve made it a practice to put all my 
worries down in the bottom of my heart, 
then sit on thelid an’ smile. The way 
to git cheerful is to smile when you feel 
bad, to think about somebody else’s head- 
ache when your own is ’most bustin’, to 
keep on believin’ the sun is shinin’ when 
the clouds is thick enough to cut,’’-- From 
‘*‘Lovey Mary,” in The Century, Feb., 1908. 


\ 
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MRS. HOWE ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


A hearing was lately given at the Mas- 
sachusetts State House to Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. and other petitioners that 
municipal suffrage may be granted to 
women who pay taxes in the city or town 
where they reside. Mrs. Howe said: 


“In Boston, 18,500 women pay taxes 
every year on over one hundred and fif- 
ty million dollars’ worth of property. 
They therefore bear an important part of 
the public expenses. They possess every 
characteristic which is deemed, in theory 
at least, essential in the male voter. 
They have reasonable education, reputable 
standing, adequate intelligence, and taxa- 
ble property. What hidden incompetence 
is it which unfits them for a share in the 
elections which decide the uses to which 
the public funds shall be applied? Wom- 
en graduate with honor from our colleges. 
They adorn the professions, law, medi- 
cine, divinity. They occupy positions of 
trust and responsibility in the public ser- 
vice. Why should they be without a 
voice in matters which concern them 
as nearly and deeply as they concern 
the men of the community? This ques- 
tion has often been asked. It has never 
been answered. 

‘With what new plea can I to-day en- 
force our demand? I appeal, first of all, 
to that desire for progress which so 
marks the distinction between man and 
the lower animals. 

‘Although principles of right and wrong 
are old enough to antedate all human ex- 
perience, the application of these princi- 
ples to the business of life is bound to 
grow with the growth of society. Ordi- 
nances which make evident the ignorance 
of earlier times are not appropriate to our 
age of general enlightenment. Man’s 
ethical consciousness develops itself like 
the sunlight, from dawn to noon. Inthe 
full glory of the meridian, human rela- 
tions take on new aspects. Society to-day 
chronicles a wonderful advance in arts 
and crafts, in industries and commerce, 
In this great onward sweep of civilization, 
shall our ideas of obligation remain such 
as they were in barbarous times? Shall 
the man who exults in his freedom be 
content to claim descent from a being 
whose will and intelligence can have no 
efficient representation in the action of 
the body politic? I appeal, then, to the 
human instinct of progress, enlightened 
by decades of liberal education, to see to 
it that our statute books are not disgraced 
by laws suitable only to the very dawn of 
civilization. 

‘‘] appeal in the second place to that love 
of justice which is deeply rooted in man’s 
nature, and which the progress of civiliza- 
tion does much to extend and develop. 
Here, too, we must recognize the principle 
cf growth. The world has now had nearly 
two thousand years of Christian culture. 
It is everywhere growing more polite, 
more considerate of the mutual claims and 
rights upon which the polity of nations 
founds itself. In its general economy, 
order evolves itself from chaos, harmony 
from discord. The great wrongs of soci- 
ety present themselves forcibly in the 
new light which is thrown upon human 
actions, and their amendment is seen to 


be imperative. This is surely a crying 
injustice, that those who bear the finan- 
cial burthens of the community should 
have no voice in the administration of its 
interests. 

‘*It becomes us of America, us of Massa- 
chusetts, to be zealous for justice, earnest 
to set right what times less enlightened 
than our own have set wrong, or, finding 
wrong, have left uncorrected. I find this 
zeal in the. Greeks of three thousand years 
ago, when Socrates took issue with archaic 
ideas of sex, asserting that a woman might 
have the soul of a physician, and a man 
the soul of a cook or confectioner. ‘If,’ 
he says, ‘we find a man or woman of this 
sort, were it not a shame that the woman 
should be he!d to serve as the confectioner, 
while the man should assume the duties 
of a physician?’ 

‘‘We who stand here have been persuaded 
for more than thirty years that our de- 
mand is a just one. We hope that you, 
gentlemen, will be of our mind. If the 
thing we ask for is just, without regard 
as to who wants it or who does not, give 
itto us in the name of justice, Christian 
justice, in which the great apostle tells 
us there is ‘neither bond nor free, neither 
male nor female,’ but one even-handed 
ideal rule, patterned on the eternal decrees 
of God.’’ 


HEARING IN MAINE. 


A hearing was given recently by the 
Committee on Legal Affairs of the Maine 


Legislature to the petitioners for and 
against the granting of the municipal vote 
to women taxpayers. The Purtland Press 
says: 


The Maine legislator regards as a red- 
letter day in his experience as a statesman 
that on which come the women to argue 
for and against the extension of suffrage 
to the members of their sex. On that day 
the legislator repairs early to the barber 
and bootblack, and, perhaps he buys a 
pink for his button-hole. In the after- 
noon he goes to the hall of the House and 
stands or perches on the window sill be- 
cause the ladies have taken all the seats. 
He hears some bright speeches, aud he 
applauds the telling points on each side 
with strict impartiality. 

Chairman Clark announced that the pe- 
titioners would first be heard. Mrs. Lucy 
Hobart Day of Portland, president of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association, said 
in part: 


‘‘The committee on legislation for the 
Maine W. 8. A. have worked for a year to 
interest the people of the State in this 
movement for the tax-paying women. We 
have been surprised and gratified to find 
sympathizers and helpers where we had 
no reason to expect either, and the gen- 
eral expression of opinion from all parts 
of the State has been one of ensourage- 
ment and a hope that we should aboosee: 

“The tax-collectors throughout the 
State have been uniformly courteous in 
replying to our requests for statistics, 
and have frequently given us a word of 
encouragement. Through these assessors 
we have learned that there are at least 
15,000 tax-paying women in the State, 
with a probable 10,000 more in towns 
whence we could receive no returns. These 
15,000 women pay taxes on property the 
approximate value of which is $25,000,000, 
at a conservative estimate. 

‘In Portland there are about 24,000 tax- 
payers. The valuation of the city is be- 
tween $47,000,000 and $48,000,000. Of the 


taxpayers not less than 2,500 are women, 
who pay taxes on $9,907,350. 

‘One tenth of the taxpayers pay intothe 
treasury yearly one fifth of all tax money 
which is used to pay the expenses of our 
municipal corporation, and this with no 
liberty to say how or by whom that mon- 
ey shall be spent. 

‘‘We have been greatly helped in our 
work by the Maine Grange, local, county, 
and State. I have here letters from 23 
local Granges, representing 12 counties 
and a membership of over 2,000 men and 
women, all of whom have voted to en- 
dorse our movement, and several have ex- 
pressed a most earnest desire to be of 
assistance. We have also letters of en- 
dorsement from three Pomona Granges, 
and in December the State Grange not 
only accorded us a place on the program 
of its annual convention, but adopted 
resolutions in our favor, presented by ex- 
Governor Robie. The membership of the 
Maine State Granges number over 34,000 
men and women representing the rural 
sections of our commonwealth. This 
great organization embodies in its con- 
stitution the principle of equality of 
rights. Therefore, it cannot be said that 
only a small number of the people of 
Maine believe in the justice of our re- 
quest, and with this solid phalanx of sym- 
pathizers back of us, coupled with other 
agencies which have worked in our be- 
half, we are sure that we have not made 
an absurd proposition, or one which is 
without a reasonable degree of popularity. 

‘‘We have also realized that the tax-pay- 
ing women themselves should be nutified 
of this measure, and in various ways, by 
personal letters, through the columns of 
the press, and by public announcements, 
we have endeavored to reach these wom- 
en, thus giving them an opportunity to. 
assent, object, or forever after hold their 
peace. 

‘*] have here, Mr. Chairman, letters from 
more than 1,800 tax paying women en- 
dorsing Our proposition and saying that 
they believe women who pay taxes should 
have a voice in municipal affairs. These 
women represent every county, and 237 
towns and cities. 

‘*T have been interested in many personal 
commubications from these women, and a 
protest against conditions as they are has 
arisen from every quarter. This has been 
especially noticed in the large number of 
widows who have writteu of their trials 
and difficulties. I believe the time has 
come when some radical change must be 
made in our laws in order that such wom- 


en may have an opportunity to defend 
themselves.’’ 


COLORADO’S WOMAN LEGISLATOR. 


Mrs, Alice M. Ruble, the only woman 
member of the Colorado Legislature, has 
been treated with ‘signal courtesy’? by 
both sides, throughout the exciting scenes 
of the last few days, which have finally 
resulted in the reélection of Mr. Teller to 
the U. S. Senate. So says the Boston 
Herald, which, though opposed to equal 
suffrage, admits that the fears sometimes 
felt lest women might be treated with 
rudeness in times of political excitement 
have not been realized in this case. Mrs. 
Ruble is a Democrat, and the other Dem- 
ocratic members gallantly delegated to 
her the duty of renominating Senator 
Teller, which she did in a graceful speech. 
Some people claim that the disagree- 
ment in the Colorado Legislature proves 
that woman suffrage has not had a civiliz- 
ing influence. But it amounted only to 
high words, and did not go the length of 
violence. Before the women voted, in 
the seventh Legislature of Colorado, 
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known in history as the ‘‘Bloody Sev- 
enth,’’ one member was killed and several 
wounded. U.S. Representative Shafroth 
of Colorado says: ‘‘I have seen the time 
when a political convention without a 
disturbance and the drawing of weapons 
was rare. That time is past in Colorado, 
and it is due to the presence of women. 
Every man now shows that civility which 
makes him take off his hat and not swear, 
and deport himself decently when ladies 
are present. Instead of women’s going 
to the polls corrupting women, it has 
purified the polls.”’ 


a 


THE NEW YORK HEARING. 

A most satisfactory hearing was held 
on the afternoon of Feb. 3, before the 
Senate Cities Committee of the New York 
Legislature, upon Senator Ambler’s bill to 
extend the right to vote upon special ap- 
propriations to the tax-paying women of 
all third-class cities. This suffrage, for- 
merly granted to men taxpayers only, has 
already been conferred upon women tax- 
payers in 13 of the 38 cities of the third 
class, as well as in all the towns and 
villages of New York State. 

Our side had a fine delegation present, 
including Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller 
and Miss Anne F. Miller of Geneva, Mrs. 
Katherine B. Lewis of Buffalo, a member 
of the legislative committee, Mrs. Mary 
H. Loines, its chairman, Mrs. L. C. W. 
Callender and Mrs. Kate S. Thompson, 
president and vice-president of the AI- 
bany P. E. Club, Mrs. Harriet Stanton 
Blatch of New York, Dr. Lavinia R. Davis 
of Oneida, Mrs. Howe of Albany, Mrs. 
Henry B. Ambler of Chatham, Miss Cam- 
eron of New York, a member of the legis- 
lative committee, Mrs. Rowe of Natalie, 
and others. 

The speakers were Mrs. Mary H. Loines, 
chairman of the legislative committee, 
Mrs. Blatch, Dr. Lavinia R. Davis, Miss 
Miller, president of the Geneva P. E, 
Club, Miss Kate M. Gordon, and Harriet 
May Mills. 

Senator White of Syracuse, chairman of 
the Cities Committee, was detained at 
home by illness. In his absence Senator 
Marshall of Brooklyn presided. Mrs. 
Loines introduced the speakers, prefac- 
ing the hearing with a strong statement 
of our case. 

When the chairman called for the oppo- 
sition, no one appeared. Senator Grady 
of New York said that he was in receipt 
of a circular letter from the New York 
City Association Opposed to the Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women, protesting 
against the bill. He added that in for- 
mer years some of these women had come 
to Albany to speak, but they felt now 
that it was more consistent for them not 
to appear! Could there have been a 
weaker opposition than this, from a few 
wcmen of New York who were not affect- 
ed by the bill? No one from any third- 
class city was heard from as opposed. 

Miss Miller gave testimony in regard to 
a recent vote in Geneva upon a question 
of special appropriation in which the tax- 
paying women took part. Miss Gordon 
added valuable testimony from her own 
State of Louisiana. Mrs. Blatch spoke of 


suffrage in England. Dr. Davis, repre- 
senting the W. C. T. U., spoke for Oneida, 


a third class city which lost the tax suf- 
frage for women by ceasing to be a vil- 
lage. Harriet May Mills urged the pas- 
sage of the bill on its merits, and for the 
sake of uniformity. Shespokeof Senator 
Humphrey, who had been such a constant 
friend throughout his term of service. He 
had staid at the capital to confer about 
this bill the year before, on the last day he 
was able to go out, less than a week be- 
fore his death. 

Some questions were asked by Senator 
Lewis of Rochester, which called forth 
declarations from other members of the 
committee favoring the bill. 

Mrs. Loines read the following letter 
written to a member of the legislative 
committee in response to her request that 
he should support the measure: 

Dear Lady:—Your favor of Jan, 12th at 
hand and will say in reference to Lady 
Suffrage that I should not favor the bill 
giving ladies the right to vote in a city of 
the third class. I should think they 
would be entitled to vote in cities of the 
second and first class. However, I have 
not given the matter much thought at 
present. 

The author of this remarkable letter 
has been three years in the Assembly, yet 
he does not know the difference between 
‘‘Lady suffrage’’ and tax suffrage. He 
does not know tbat there is no such suf- 
frage as we are asking in either first or 
second class cities. 

It was a fine hearing. One member of 
the committee, still unconvinced, said he 
had greatly enjoyed the speeches, adding 
that the questions put before the commit- 
tee were never so well discussed as when 
presented by the women. 

The Assembly Cities Committee has al- 
ready reported the bill favorably. 

Our friends were enthusiastic at the 
conclusion of the hearing. The Albany 
P. E. Club secured five new members 
from among those present. 

HARRIET MAY MILLS. 


THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION. 


The attention of all friends interested in 
the business part of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the N. A. W. 8S. A., to be held in 
New Orleans, March 19 to 25 inclusive, is 
directed to two changes which were made 
in the constitution last year, and which 
will consequently be operative for the 
first time this year. 

The first change occurs in Section 4 of 
Article III, and reads: 


The persons entitled to vote at the An- 
nual Convention shall be the General Offi- 
cers of this Association, the chairmen of 
standing committees, the State presidents, 
aud State members of the National Exec- 
utive Committee, and one delegate for 
every one hundred paid up members, and 
for every fraction of one hundred. 


This reduces the representation of each 
State. | 

The second change has to do with the 
method of voting, and may be found in 
Section 4 of Article VII. It reads: 


In the election of officers, each member 
of the Convention may cast one vote. An 
absent member may have her vote cast by 
a member of the Convention from her 
State, whom she has authorized to do so 
by giving her proxy and her credentials 
to said person, who shall file both with 
the Credentials Committee. 


Let every State president, member of 


National Executive Committee, and elect- 
ed delegate make herself familiar with 
these rules, and let us make the New Or- 
leans Convention the most business-like 
we have ever held. The local committees 
in New Orleans are not neglecting a single 
detail which will add to our comfort and 
pleasure. It is our duty to take to them 
a Convention of which they may be 
proud, HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Warren, O. Treas. N. A. W.S. A. 


The Kansas Senate has stricken out 
from the presidential suffrage bill every- 
thing but the enacting clause. The bill 
is now pending in the House. If the 
House acts favorably upon it, the measure 
will go back to the Senate for a second 
vote. 


A bill to enable women taxpayers to 
vote in municipal elections was debated 
on Feb. 5 by the Massachusetts House. 
A majority of the Committee on Election 
Laws having reported ‘“‘leave to with- 
draw,’’ Mr. Howe of Allston, a member 
of the Committee, moved to substitute 
the bill. It was supported by Messrs, 
Robinson of Melrose, Callender of Dor- 
chester, and Newton of Everett. Mitchell 
of Marlboro, Luce of Somerville, McCart- 
ney of Rockland, and Quinn of Boston 
spoke against it. The bill was voted 
down without a roll-call. 


There are but six women to be appoint- 
ed immigrant inspectors at the port of 
New York, but there are more than 200 
applications, mostly from women who 
have no qualifications for the post except 
good-will. It is noted that very few of 
the applicants profess to be linguists, and 
yet this is an essential requirement. The 
right sort of woman with this qualifica- 
tion would certainly be of great useful- 
ness in the work to be done with the mul- 
titudes of women who come over from 
Europe, and it is too soon for the immi- 
gration officials to discourage the plan. 
Such remarks are made as ‘One trip and 
the boarding of one vessel are expected to 
cure the desire of any woman for the nov- 
el work.’? Wait and see.— Springfield 
Republican. 


RAILROAD RATES TO NATIONAL 
SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The railroads have granted a rate of a fare 
and one-third, plus twenty-five cents, for the 
Convention in New Orleans, March 19th to 
25th, inclusive. 

The Southeastern Passenger Association 
will extend the time limit to the lastof April 
on the tickets of those who wish to take in 
a side trip to Mexico City or to California. 

[ cannot now state the exact expense of 
the trip to Mexico City or to California; it 
will depend largely upon the number taking 
the trip. I wish all who read this notice 
and have any thought of taking either of 
these trips in connection with the New Or- 
leans Convention, would write to me at once, 
so that I may obtain some idea of the num- 
ber. Otherwise it is impossible to secure a 
definite rate for them. The excursions apply 
to visitors as well as delegates. If the friends 
of any readers would like to consider these 
trips, please call their attention to this notice, 
and let me have their names at once. 

Mary G. Hay, 
Secretary Railroad Rates, N. A. W.S. A., 
2008 Amer. Tract Soc. Bldg., New York City. 
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A DEFENSE OF THE MOHAMMEDAN ATTI- 
TUDE TOWARD WOMEN. 


The social condition of the Mohamme- 
dan woman is interestingly discussed ina 
recent issue of Zezia (Tunis), This Mos- 
lem journal tries to defend Mohamme- 
danism against the serious charges so 
often made against it. We quote from a 
translation made for the Literary Digest: 

‘Christians attempt to estimate the 
teaching of Mohammed from the lofty 
standpoint of their own gospel, and pro- 
nounce it ungenerous and devoid of moral 
grandeur. Historians have taken a more 
charitable view, because they appreciate 
the enlightening influence which the Ko- 
ran exerted over bestial and pagan Ara- 
bia. If Christians would study the Ko- 
ran, they would ascertain that their exe- 
cration of Mussulman doctrines is due to 
their ignorance of the texts. 

‘The Koran is not opposed to the 
amelioration of the condition of women. 
The debasement of women and the ex- 
cesses attributed to the Koran should 
rather be imputed toa coarse tradition 
which found jts origin in the sensuality of 
arace ofmen. The Koran limited polyg- 
amy, without commending it. Moham- 
medans of the higher class do not practise 
it. Itis only honored among the poorer 
classes, in which woman has become de- 
graded to a thing of merchandise, a ser- 
vant, a mere instrument of production. 
The segregation of woman is not decreed 
by the written law. All that is recom- 
mended is the wearing of a veil. While 
it is true that a virgin may be compelled 
tomarry, yet the Koran censures the 
father who marries his children against 
their wil). The repudiation of a wife by 
her husband is condemned as a sin more 
displeasing to God than any other. The 
pure law, disentangled from its late cor- 
ruptive interpretations, makes such a 
course almost impossible. There is 
nothing in the law of Islam to prevent a 
woman from acquiring literary and scien- 
tific knowledge. In fact, there are to be 
found in the harems many women of high 
culture.”’ 

Zezia contends that the condition of the 
Mohammedan woman in many respects 
is preferable to that of her Christian sis- 
ter. We quote again: } 

‘‘Before criticizing the Mussulman law, 
Christians should understand that it guar- 
antees to woman an amount of respect 
and happiness that would seem enviable 
to many European women. There is one 
admirable feature of Mohammedan teach- 
ing. Celibacy is deemed asin and a shame. 
Every man, therefore, gets married, and 
every woman follows her ideal destiny, 
which is to be a wifeand mother. Mo- 
hammedan society does not include, as 


Christian society does, a lamentable ‘job- 


lot’ of old maids, overlooked by dowry- 
hunters. With us the dowry is not acon- 
tribution made by the woman, but a gift 
from the husband; and, since the prop- 
erty of husband and wife is owned sepa- 
rately, a man marries for love, and not for 
money. The Koran commands protection 
and respect for the faithful wife. To the 
son it says: ‘Respect the mother who has 
given thee birth.’ To the husband: ‘Be 
good in all things to her.’ A woman can 
never be in want of food; her weakness 


and inferiority protect her. Her father, 
who has first authority over her, is in duty 
bound to deprive himself to take care of 
her. Later on this duty is taken up by 
the busband. Even if he repudiates her, 
he must still support ber. If she becomes 
a widow, her children have to take care 
of her. At law she has extensive rights, 
although she is not on an equality with 
man in matters of inheritance.’’ 

We are informed, in conclusion, that 
‘‘woman’s rights’? movements have no 
place in the Mohammedan world. The 
Mussulman woman’s only ambition is to 
rule over her husband and children, and 
to exert the moral authority which has 
been hers from time immemorial. ‘‘Mo- 
hammed,”’ observes Zezia, ‘‘may not have 
been very gallant when he assigned wo- 
man a place second to man. But Chris 
tianity, which apparently wishes to give 
woman the first place, is guilty of a spe- 
cies of hypocrisy and absurdity.” 

Intelligent and fair-minded men in 
Christian countries would probably say 
that in some things the first place is prop- 
erly taken by men, and in other things by 
women: and that to set women down as 
inferior in toto is both unjust and stupid. 

The editor of Zezia is comparing Mo- 
hammedan theory at its best with ‘‘Chris- 
tian’’ practice at its worst; and from this 
point of view a good deal may be said on 
the Mohammedan side. But the only fair 
way is to compare theory with theory, or 
practice with practice. The Mohamme- 
dan ideal, even at its best, cannot for a 
moment bear comparison with the Chris- 
tian ideal at its best; and the women of 
Christian countries travelling in the Ori- 
ent are filled with pity when they see the 
way in which Mohammedan women are 
treated in actual every-day life. _ 

The grossness of the Mohammedan 
ideas about women crops out even in the 
remarks of the editor of Zezia, who is 
presumably an educated man. He thinks 
it admirable that celibacy should be re- 
garded among Mohammedan men as ‘‘a 
sin,’’ and evidently thinks that an unmar- 
ried woman is good for nothing. Wife- 
hood and motherhood are part of a wo: 
man’s ‘‘ideal destiny,’’ of course, but ac- 
cording to enlightened Western ideas they 
are not the whole of it, and an unmarried 
woman may still have a noble ard useful 
life. Think of describing Florence Night- 
ingale, Clara Barton, and their like as “‘a 
melancholy job-lot of old maids’’! 

Dowry-hunting bas no place in Chris- 
tian theory. Nor has the editor of Zezia 
any reason to boast that among the Mo- 
hammedans, because the question of dow- 
ry does not come in, ‘ta man marries for 
love.’’ What ‘‘love’’ can he have in ad- 
vance for a woman whom it is contrary to 
etiquette for him even to have seen before 
the wedding? 

The nations that are nominally Chris- 
tian are in no position to throw stones at 
the Mohammedans, because our practice 
is so far below our theory. Someone bas 
said that to have a high ideal and habit- 
ually to depart from it is one of the most 
demoralizing things in the world. To 
have monogamy as our ideal and some. 
thing very different as our practice is 
more discreditable than to be Mohamme- 
dans practising polygamy with a clear 
conscience and knowing no better. The 


social evil as it exists in the large cities of 
the Western world is far more degrading 
to both men and women than polygamy 
itself would be. Yet, when all deduc- 
tions have been made, the condition of 
the mass of women is more enviable in 
the countries that are even nominally 
Christian than it is in any Mohammedan 
land. 

There is no point on which the editor 
of Zezia is more mistaken than when he 
says that there is no place for an equal 
rights movement in the Mohammedan 
world, and that the women are perfectly 
satisfied with their lot. An_ intelligent 
American woman in Constantinople, whose 
position brings her in contact with many 
Turkish women of different ranks, says in 
a private letter lately received at this 
office: 


My heart is full of yearning over these 
Turkish women, who have so great a 
longing to be free, and who have really 
attained so much, in spite of all the ob- 
stacles they have about them. The one 
word which is on their lips more than any 
other is serbesst—‘‘free.’’ It is a signifi- 
cant thing, even if they have a very inad- 
equate idea of what is meant by freedom. 
I never talk wi‘h a Turkish lady, even in 
casual meetings on the steamers, but she 
will be sure to use the word. A. 8. B. 


VERMONT. 


The men of Vermont have voted to 
substitute local option for prohibition by 
the narrow majority of 1,600 in a vote of 
60,000. The Legislature had refused the 
petition of the Vermont W. S. A. that the 
women also might take part in the refer- 
endum vote. This action and the result 
will be likely to increase the membership 
of the Suffrage Association in the Green 


Mountain State. The position can be. 


understood of people who say that those 
who do not themselves wish to drink 
have no right to prevent their neighbors 
from doing so; but it is glaringly unfair 
to say that the policy of the State shall 
be determined by the majority of the peo- 
ple concerned, and then rule out the 
women, who are vitally concerned. 
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